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ABSTRACT 

Guidelines designed to help individual communities 
achieve the second National Education Goal are offered in this 
document. The goal states that by the year 2000, the high school 
graduation rate will increase to at least 90 percent. Eight 
suggestions for creating successful dropout prevention efforts are 
discussed: start early; set high expectations for all students; 
monitor student progress closely; personalize instruction; keep 
classes small; make educational experiences relevant; make schooling 
flexible; and provide help for nonacademic problems. Other 
characteristics of successful dropout prevention programs include 
creation of an "insider environment" for at-risk students, legitimate 
opportunities for success in that environment, at least one totally 
committed person, and support from school and community leaders. Nine 
community dropout prevention programs are described and five resource 
groups are listed. (Contains 18 references.) (LMI) 
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By the year TWO, the Wg/i school graduation 
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Few education issues have attracted more attention in recent years than tiie 
dropout problem. 

While school completion rates have actually risen in recent decades, students 
who drop out of sdKX)l face iiuxeasingly dim job prospects- The 14 percent of 
our 23- and 24-yearK)lds lacking a hi^ school diploma are likely to spend 
much of tiieir lives chasing after a shrinking pool of low-paying, dead-end 
jobs* 

Today, most of us see a hi^ school diploma as the "minimum credential" for 
pursviing the American dream. Most of us want to do whatever it takes to 
make sure that all our children stay in school and learn what they v\eed to 
know in order to live, work, and ODmpete in today's world 

So, what can a community do to increase its graduation rate to at least 90 
percent? 

However a community is organizing to reach the National Education Goals, 
oeatir^ a commuiuty-wide strategy to inaease the graduation rate means 
devetoping ar\swers to three important questions: 

A What is the graduation rate in our community now? It may be helpful to 
DOte that there is a difference between the dropout rate and the gradua- 
tion rate, and there are also various ways to measure them- 

A What will it take to increase the graduation rate to meet our goal? 
Developing answers to this question also means determining what the 
community is already doing to help students stay in school 

A What are other commimities doing? Every challenge you may face in 
increasing the graduation rate in your commimity is being met success- 
fully somewhere by someone. By looking aroimd the country, you can 
discover innovative approaches and ideas that may be right for your 
community. 

Research points to at least eight approaches that are the ingredients of success- 
ful efforts to prevent students from dropping out of school. 

1. Start Eaiiy 

Most students who fall behind two grade levels (or more) never catch up. But 
many children have already fallen behind by the time they enter school. 
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As is suggested in the National Education Goal #1, "Readiness for School," 
preparation for success in school begins long before that first day in school 

That's why school districts in Missouri go to families of young children before 
they enter school People fitom the community offer families with young chil- 
dren a variety of support— home visits by ottver parents who can help, screen- 
ing for preschool children, books and toys, social activities with other parents, 
and more. 

In Salem, Oregon, a community college, the Even Start program, tiie healtii 
department, the hotising authority, the pxiblic library, the chUdren's services 
division, the family services division, and the local newspaper work together to 
offer low-income families a strong prescbxs?! program, parenting skills, and 
basic employment and literacy sldlls. 

2. Set High Expectations for All Students 

As students enter junior and senior high, many find ttiemselves "tracked" into 
remedial courses where the teacher expects little of them and where they're 
asked to do dull, repetitive, drill-and-practice assignments. They feel like 
they're doing time, too often, they are. 

HSgh expectations, rigorous content, challenging assignments that require 
students to think, wrestle with ideas, write, solve problems scientifically, use 
mathematics, apply analogies from history— tiiese are characteristics of what 
used to be thou^t of as an "elite" education More communities are agreeing 
that is the only kind of education worthy of their chaldreit And they want ALL 
their children, not just a few, to have it 

Many schools provide special programs for at-risk students— individual tutor- 
ing, one-on-one instruction, and others. But in schools where many or most 
students are at risk of dropping out, such "add on"programs are less effective. 
Schoolwide solutions are needed. 

Schoolwide change is what Accelerated Schools are about Created by Stanford 
professor Henry Levin, the idea is to accelerate— rather than slow dowiv— 
instruction The goal is to make sure that low-achieving children are brought 
up to grade level by the end of the sixth grade. This approach helped Daniel 
Webster Elementary School in San Frandsco make the greatest gains in test 
scores in the dty last year. 



3. Monitor Student Progress Qosely 

The strongest sign ttiat a child may quit school is poor academic perforatance— 
low test scores, low grades, failing a course, being held back a ye Anydbcop- 
out prevention effort must include dose monitoring to ensxire that all students 
learn what they must know and be able to do to succeed at the next, more 
challenging level of academic performance- And such monitoring must be 
followed by intensive intervention for all students who need it 

At South Pointe Elementary School in Miami Beach, each student receives an 
individualized education plan Developed with input from parents, these plans 
help teachers monitor student progress ax\d adjust instruction to individual 
student needs. 

4. Know the Signs 

Research has identified at least six factors that are commonly found in students 
who drop out of school: 

A live with one pai ;:^t 

A live in a low-income household 

A Have parents who dropped out of school 

A Have a brother or sister who dropped out Oi school 

A Have limited proficiency widi English 

A Have no adult supervision when they arrive home from school. 

These sbc factors were used in the National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS:88) to look at 8th graders nationwide. NELS:88 found that one out 
of five American 8th graders lives under two or more of those circumstances. 
These 8th graders are sbc times as likely as 8th graders sharing iu)ne of the sbc 
characteristics to say that they do not expect to graduate from high school. 

Many schools are using these and other traits to help determine, ''Who, among 
oxM students, is at risk?" Once identified, those students then are given special 
attention horn the school, and in many cases, from business and the commu- 
nity. 

4. Personalize It 

There are as many reasons for dropping out as there are dropouts. But among 
those who leave school, a common complaint is often heard: ''No one cared 
whether I stayed in school." 
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Personalized instruction tells these students that someone cares so much that 
lessons are being tailored specially for thenu Many dropouts and at-risk 
students are able to learn basic skills when provided individualized opportu- 
nities to learn, often tiirough self-paced, computer-assisted instructioa 

At Fairdale.High School in Louisville, Kentucky, at-risk students are tutored 
by student volunteers from honors classes. 

5. KeepItSmaU 

The fewer students in a class, the easier it is for tiie teacher to maiuge persoruJ- 
ized instruction. 

Smaller schools, too, are generally considered more effective in keeping kids 
from dropping out. The Carnegie Corporation has recommended, for in- 
stance, that middle schools have no more than 200 to 300 students. Others 
suggest 300 to 500 students. 

It has been said that the ideal size is where principal knows every student 
by name. In schools with more than 500 shidents, if s easier for individual 
students to be unknown, lost in the crowd. And anonymity too often leads to 
apathy, low effort, low grades, and dropping out 

6. Make It Relevant 

Many students see no connection between what they're learning in school and 
the outside world. They don'tsee how staying in school can improve their 
prospects for tiie future. When students do see a direct relationship between 
what they're doing in school, tiieir work experience, and possible careers, 
they're more likely to stay in school and be engaged in school work. 

To help students see that connection, many communities provide opportuni- 
ties for students to learn academic and vocational skills togetiier. Students at 
California's Partnership Academies learn English, matheinatics, ar\d science as 
they apply skills from those disciplines to healtii, business, computer science, 
or other vocations. Businesses donate equipment, lerid facilities, and provide 
mentors and jobs for students. 

7. Make It Flexible and Provide Second Chances 

Many students have tirouble witii tiie rigid schedule of school. For tiiese 
students, "alternative schools" can provide opportunities for curricular and 
organizational variation 



Hundreds of potential dropouts in New York Qty earn a diploma each year 
by attendii^ class in the evenings at Manhattan Comprehensive Night School 
Flexibility is the guiding principle at "Manhattan Comp/' as if s called. Stu- 
dents may begin their "school day" later than the normal 5 pm if their jobs 
require it A liberal "stop-out" policy allows students to leave school tempo- 
rarily when work or family situations demand it 

aties in Schools, with programs in San Antonio, Atlanta, aivl over 100 other 
communities, reaches adolescents who had dropped out of school Parental 
involvement and small classes that emphasize interpersonal skills and tradi- 
tional values are at the core of each program. Qties in Schools fosters unprec- 
edented teamwork among businesses, schools, volimteer organizations, and 
social service agencies to help students reciter and stay in school 

8. Help With Non-Academic Problems 

Pregnancy, dmgs, femily problems — these problems walk through the school- 
house door with many students every day. These students need someone to 
take a special interest in them, someone to spend time helping them with their 
in-school and out-of-school problems, someone to inaease their interest in 
school 

Individual coimseUng is often a good way of working with troubled students. 
Small-group counseling, peer counseling, and family coimseling can also help. 

A one-on-one relationship with a mentor or tutor can give an at-risk student 
the individual attention that may be missing at home. 

Providing health care and day care for children of students can help teenage 
parents stay in school 

The Los Angeles Education Partnership sponsors coordinators in schools to 
develop a "structured way of building relationships" with public and private 
agencies — ^relationships that they then use to arrange coorcinated services for 
students. 

Conclusion 

Communities that begin to study this issue come across all sorts of statistics, 
programs, and other sometimes complicated challenges. It may be helpful to 
keep in mind that most successful approaches rely on a few basic principles. 

Some of those principles were identified in 1989 by Dr. Barry Kibel. He re- 
ported findings from a comparison of dropou*- prevention activities in two 
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kinds of schools: schools having few dropouts and schools having many. Dr. 
Kibel found four low-cost characteristics of successful programs: 

A The aeation of an "insider environment" for students who are at risk— a 
program within the school that at-risk students can identify with, feel 
good about belonging to, and "exert energy and effort to retain good ^ 
standing." This, says Kibel, is "the single most important mgredient of 

the successful programs he observed. 

A Legitimate opportunities to be successful wittiin that insider environment 
Tbe environment has lots of "activities and challenges that the at-risk 
student can undertake and do well Expectations are made dear, and 
progress toward goals can be mapped and acknowledged." 

A At least one person who is 100 percent committed to making the dropout 
prevention program succeed. This person "cares about every single 
student within the insider environment." 

A Support for the program from leaders within the school and the commu- 
nity. 

Ihe following pages include a number of more detailed descriptions of the 
approaches communities across the country are using to increase the gradua- 
tion rate, as well as suggestiom for further reading in this area: 

□ Dropout Prevention, Tulsa County, Oklahoma, page 7; 

□ aties in Schools — Rich s Central Academy, Atlanta, Georgia, 
page 9; 

□ Paquin School, Baltimore, Maryland, page 11; 

□ Manhattan Comprehensive Night School, New York, page 13; 

□ Accelerated Schools-Daniel Webster Hementary, San Francisco, 
California, page 15; 

□ James Comer's School Development Program (5DP), Connecti- 
cut, page 18; 

□ Partnership Academies, California, page 21; 

□ LaGuardia Middle College High School, New York Qty , page 
23; 

□ Valued Youth Partnership, Texas, page 25. 
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What Other Communities Are Doing 

Dropout Prei^entioiv Tulsa County, Oklahoma 
Purpose: Stringent enforc^ent of Oklahonia'sC^^ 
and a proactive dropout prevention program have reduced Tulsa County's 
dropout rate by 43 perceitf in two years- 
Description: The enforcement effort is the combined work of the Tulsa County 
District Attorney, Superintendent of Schools, Police Department, and atten- 
dance officers designated by each of the count/s 13 saux)l districts. 

During the first year of the 'aackdown' (1989-90), 250 truancy cases were 
processed through the courtroom of District Judge William Mussemaiv Jr. The 
fact that twice that nimiber of students stayed in school over the previous year 
indicates that the mere threat of a misdemeanor charge is a deterrent to tru- 
ancy. 

Students with chronic attendance problems are visited at home by uniformed 
police officers, and parents are issued a written warning indicating that 
charges will follow if the situation does not improve. In most cases, this is 
sufficient to prevent further truancy and the ultimate slide to dropout status. 

Augmenting the anti-truancy efforts is Tulsa County's Student Training and 
Reentry Program (STAR). STAR is a year-round dropout prevention and 
retrieval program sponsored by Tulsa County Area Vo-Tech, the Tulsa World 
Newspaper, and the Tulsa County Superintendent of Schools. 

STAR'S program begins with an in-deptii student interview and a series of 
assessment services in reading, math, career aptitude, and vocational interests. 
Nearly 70 percent of the students interviewed complete the assessment process 
and enter a foUow-up conference with a STAR counselor. If the counselor and 
student feel it is appropriate, the student then enrolls in STAR'S career orienta- 
tion course, a nine-week, half-day instructional program for students aged 14 
to 21. 

Why It Is Promising: According to the program's survey of students, about 
three-quarters of the course's graduates enter or plan to enter vocational 
training. The other 25 percent expect to return to public school, or enroll in an 
alternative school or higher education program. 
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Kara Gae Wilson, Tulsa County Superintendent of Schools, describes the 
program this way: 



"There wiU always be two kinds of people: those who participate in 
responsible behavior because they want to, and those who participate 
because they have to. In Tulsa County, parents have a new awareness of 
the law and are participating in improved school attendance, one way or 
another." 

In 1986 Oklahoma's graduation rate was 31st in the nation, at just over 70 
percent As a result of community-wide efforts to cut the dropout rate, Tulsa is 
well on its way to becoming tiie first county in the state to meet the second 
National Education Goal of a 90 percent graduation rate. 

Contacts: 

Kara Gae Wilson, EdD. 

Tidsa County Superintendent of Schools 
633 West Third — Suite 217 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74127-8942 
(918)596-5205 

LesUeHale 

Coordinator, The STAR Program 

Tulsa County Area Vo-Tech — Lemly Campus 

3420 South Memorial Drive 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 74145 

(918)627-7200 
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Qties in Schools - Rich's Central Academy, Atlanta, Georgia 
Purpose: Qties in Schools (OS), the nation's largest non-profit organization 
devoted to dropout prevention, serves the second National Education Goal in 
auniqueway. Since 1977, OS has hdpKl to establish 44 programs for more 
than 27,000 students in 110 communities in 16 states. CIS also helps communi- 
ties devebp partnerships between businesses, schools, volimteer organiza- 
tions, and social service agencies to provide integrated services to at-risk 
youth. Integrated services make it easier for teenagers to get the right help, 
ri^t away. And with the great variety of problems tiiey fece, they need no 
longer "shop aroiand" from one service agency to another. 

Descriptioiu Rich's Central Academy was originally located on the sixth floor 
of Rich's Store for Homes, a downtown Atlanta department store that dosed 
its doors in 1991. The Academy represents a unique partnership between 
three bodies: the Atlanta Public School system. Rich's Store for Homes, Inc., 
and d\e Exodus Corp., a non-profit education group. Atlanta Public School 
System supplies all teachers and curriculum materials; Exodus hires the 
administrators and support staff and acts as the local affiliate of CIS; and 
Rich's provides finandal support and — ^until recently — space for the school. 

The Academy was founded in 1982 to reach adolescents who had dropped out 
of school, were low achievers, trouble makers, or were not able to succeed in a 
traditional school setting. Students are referred to the academy by guidance 
counselors, teachers, principals, parents, and former graduates. Over 100 
students attend daily; and since its inception, over 200 students have gradu- 
ated and gone to college, trade schools, the military, or found employment 

Qasses at the Academy are small — the pupil/teacher ratio is about 12 to 1 and 
over 37 mentors and tutors volunteer their services. The program stresses 
interpersonal skills, and the importance of traditional values. 

Parental involvement is the rule at the Academy. Phone calls to parents and 
progress reports are daily occurrences. It is not uncommon for teachers and 
the principal to call parents just to ask how they are doing and keep the par- 
ents informed about what is going on in school Regular contact with parents 
also helps cut down on absenteeism. When a student fails to show on a given 
day, a call goes out to their parents. And roll calls are taken both in the morn- 
ing and after lunch. 

Why It Is Promising: According to Academy principal Leo Jackson, the secret 
of the school's success lies in the personal and one-on-one attention students 
receive from their teachers and the demonstrated commitment of the volun- 
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teer employees from Rich's Store for Homes who ofifer their services as men- 
tors and tutors and even as members of the Board of Directors. "The staff try 
to convey to the students that each student matters/' Jackson says. 

Students succeed at the Academy. At least 91 percent of the seniors graduate; 
most enter job placement programs; and many enter the militaiy . One goal yet 
to be realized is to have at least 20 percent of tt>e seniors go on to some form of 
higher educatioa 'Tn the meantime/' says Jackson, "We are mindful that most 
of our students do not come from backgrounds that value education. If they 
weren't here, they'd be on the streets. Our goal is to help them build a better 
future than that." 

The CIS model varies from dty to dty. The CIS program is supported through 
an interagency funding agreement involving the Departments of Justice, 
Labor, and Health and Human Services. Over the past six years about $12.8 
million has been provided for the program. 

Contacts: 
Leo Jackson 
Principal 

Rich's Central Academy 
1080 Euclid Ave. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
(404)3304166 

William Milliken 
President 

National Office for Cities in Schools, Inc. 
1023 15th St., NW 
Washington, aC. 20005 
(202)861-0230 
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Paquin School, Baltimore, Maiyland 

Purpose: The Laurence G. Paquin Middle-Senior High School serves the 
second National Education Goal by preventing pregnant teenagers and teen- 
age mothers from dropping out of school Paquin is a one-stop service-school 
for pregnant girls who range in age from 11 to 19. Day-care, job training, pre- 
and post-natal oounselling, health care, and a frill slate of academic courses 
make up Paquin's comprehensive curriculum. 

Description: Since its founding in 1966, the Paquin school has provided an 
alternative setting for girls to continue their education and learn useful work 
skills while awaiting motherhood According to the National Center for 
Health Statistics, Baltimore has one of the nation's hi^iest teenage-pregnancy 
rates, with mothers yoimger than 20 accounting for 23 percent of all births in 
1988. The national figure is 12.5 percent Yet, institutions like the Paquin 
School remain uncommon. 

Paquin serves roughly 800 students over the course of a year, and attendance 
varies widely from ix^onth to month. The dropout rate fluctuates similarly, 
from 66 percent in the 1985-86 school year, to 8 percent in 1990-91. 

To bolster attendance and encourage punctuality, Paquin offers a "doUar-a- 
day" program. Students with better than 80 percent attendance rates are 
awarded a dollar for each day they attend, with 25 cents subtracted for each 
lateness. These same students are also eligible for a $5 cash award for every 

grade and $10 for every "A" under the school's Star Perforaiance pro- 
gram. The funds for these programs are donated by members of the local 
community. 

Thursday is service day at Paquin. In addition to the regular staff of nurses 
and counselors, an obstetrician/gynecologist and a pediatrician are on site to 
provide medical, and maternal services. Paquin's services integration pro- 
motes regular attendance by eliminating the need to go elsewhere, and helps 
ensure the girls receive the care they and their babies need. •Success is evi- 
denced by high birth-weights, healthy babies, arul very low infant morbidity. 

When the students are not studying algebra or biology, they leam how to care 
for their babies and how to provide for them without resorting to welfare. In 
the Entrepreneur Room, students plan, design, create and market an entire line 
of children's clothing now available in local Baltimore stores and soon to go on 
the shelves at JC Penney. The experience builds self<onfidence while teaching 
a variety of useful and saleable skills. 
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Paquin girls recently partidpated in the National Executive Women's Network 
Trade Show, where they modeled their clothing line. Young Sensations. Dur- 
ing a visit to Paquin, US Air employees demonstrated that women are pilots, 
ground workers, and navigators, as well as stewardesses and air traffic con- 
trollers. 

Why It Is Promising; The 'T can you can too" program at Paquin invites 
women from the load community to meet witii students and act as mentors 
and role models. Paquin's principal, Rosetta Stithy calls it ''reality training." 
"Each one reaches one, and the girls learn up<lose the life skills ti\ey need to 
survive in this world." 

Stith maintains that this kind of enterprise demands versatility; but its ultiiimte 
success depends on a "consistent, collective vision shared by everyone in- 
volved. A caring and nurturing environment.,jecapturing the social capital 
that has been lost in recent times." 

Contact: 
Rosetta Stith 
Principal 

Laurence G. Paquin School 
2200 Sinclair Lane 
Baltimore, Maryland 21213 
(410)396-9398 
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Manhattan Compxehensi ve Night School New York 

New York Qiy Public School System has taken a novel approach to keeping 
kids in school by adapting one high school's schedtile to that of its working 
students. Oasses at Manhattan Comprehensive Ni^tHi^ School are held 
from 5 pm to 11 pm, litis school provides a way for working students to 
continue their education, and in doir^ so, serves the second National Educa- 
tion Goal— raising the graduation rate to at least 90 percent 

Description: Manhattan Comprehensive Night ffigh School was the first in 
the country to ofiEer yoimg people the option of studyir^ full-time at night 
toward a regular academic diploma. Flexibility is the school's guiding prin- 
ciple. 

Courses are ten weeks long, and classes are held Monday through Thursday 
evenings. In those four days, the students meet the state requirement for five 
days of academic instruction The school is dosed on Friday nights to allow 
students a break from a hectic week of work and study. On Sundays, students 
witi\ children may iiKlude tliem in a variety of extracurricular activities orga- 
nized by the school such as field trips, cultural arul family activities, parenting 
groups, individual studies, and lectures on health issues. 

Most of the students have full-time jobs and live on their own; about half have 
children of their own. Most have been to two or three schools before coming 
to Manhattan Students firom all over New York Gty are eligible to attend, 
and there is active recruiting: The staff sends postcaixis to all students in a 
targeted age range listed on a dty-provided roster of dropouts. The only 
criterion for adrnission is that the prospective student be able to complete 
studies before age 22. 

Manhattan Comprehensive is a relatively small school, with approximately 
450 students. It operates in a building which serves during the day as an 
annex to another high school and has easy access to public transportation. 
Friedman stresses that the school is "catered to the iieeds of the students and it 
helps greatly that transportation is centered around Manhattan/' 

The school works hard at acquiring the necessary tools to help students. For 
example, prior to Manhattan Compretiensive, night-time transit passes for dty 
school children were unheard of but now exist through the Tramit Authority. 
A liberal "stopout" policy is used to allow students to leave classes tempcH 
rarily when work or family situatior^ require and to return later. What makes 
Mar^hattan Comprehensive a "school of choice/' according to Friedman, is that 
"this is a community of people choosing to be there — students, teachers, and 
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businesses are paj.tnering — and it is a very nurturing environment There are 
no tricks, just flexibility/' 

Why It Is Promising: As a New York Qty Public School dependent on public 
resources, the school operates vdthin a budget similar to those of conventional 
dty schools- Collaborations with numerous private and public groups have 
enabled the school to o^ some additional programs at little or no cost to the 
dty- Officials observe that the dropout rate for students appears lower at this 
school than at most other New York Qty schools, and mudi lower for students 
with similar characteristics- School officials estiixiate that more than 60 percent 
of the graduates go on to college. Since opening Manhattan Comprehensive in 
February of 1989, the Qty of New York has opaied three other schools m 
same model, one in each of the dty's other boroughs. "Every dty should have 
one, or a version of it," says Friedman. 

Contact: 

Howard Friedman, Prindpal 

Manhattan Comprel^nsive Night High School 

240 Second Avenue 

New York, New York 10003 

(212)353-2010 
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Accdeiated Schools -Daniel Webster Elementary, San Frandsco/ 
California 

Purpose The Accelerated Sdiools approach accelerates learning, so that 
children at risk for failure and dropping out can learn at a faster rate and catch 
up to their age peers. 

Description: The Accelerated Schools program attempts ''to transform schools 
that enroll high concentrations of students in at-risk situations so ttiat tihey 
enter the educational mainstream by the end of elementary school" The 
program concentrates on teaching students to think rather than merely repeat 
and emphasizes that ttie process of change must involve a schoolwide effort 

Why It Is Promising: The Accelerated Schools philosophy is based on three 
underlying principles — achieving luiity of purpose, giving schools power and 
responsibility for teaching, and buildii^ on strengths of the students, parents, 
and teachers. Henry Levin, the founder of the movement, developed the 
Accelerated Schools philc^phy in response to his experiences studying tire 
economics of education in the late 1970s: 

1. Levin observed that no one in schools seemed to be aware of what any- 
one else was doing. For example, a third-grade teacher could be teaching 
something that would have bearing on a student's fourth grade experi- 
ence, but the two teachers would never know it Diffierent entities were 
involved in planning, implementation, and evaluation, leading to frag- 
mentation and conflict of purpose. To prevent this. Levin contends that 
school communities must establish a common vision shared by parents, 
teachers, staff, and students. 

2. Levin maintains that forces outside the school often dominate programs 
for at-risk students and create an environment of passive compliance. In 
keeping with much of the current research on school reform. Levin advo- 
cates giving schools increased responsibDity for important decisions 
affecting student success. 

3. Levin noted that schools tend to focus on the weaknesses of at-risk stu- 
dents. Accelerated Schools, by contrast, t)egin by building on the 
strengths of students, parents, teachers, and other school staff. 

These three principles underlie the Accelerated Schools process fix)m the 
selection of curricula and ii^tructional strategies to the transformation of the 
entire school into a dynamic environment that pursues high academic achieve- 
ment for all students. 
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The established process for starting an Accelerated School takes between three 
and five months to initiate. The entire school community takes stock, aeates a 
vision, identifies priority challenge areas for action, creates governance struc- 
tures, and uses an inquiry process to identify tx ae underlying causes of priority 
chaUenge areas arui to b^gin solving them. Specific guidelines are being 
published for accomplishing tiiese steps. A newsletter has recently been 
started to report information on Accelerated Schools. 

Evaluation: Levin and his colleagues have designed a model for evaluation 
that incorporates decision processes, implementatiorv and student outcomes. 
Efforts are in progress at Stanford to prepare an information-gathering proto- 
col to be used by Accelerated Schools to collect data on botti the process of 
acceleration and ttie progress of students. 

Several schools that have adopted ti:ie Accelerated Schools program have 
reported some preliminary resulte that focus on student outcomes. For ex- 
ample, ai HoUibrook Elementary School in the Spring Branch Indepeiuient 
School District in Houston, Texas, student arui teacher self-esteem and morale 
increased; incidents of vandalism deaeased by 78 percent; 94 percent of all 
parents attended the spring parent-teacher coriferences; and students' scores 
on tihe Texaj> Assessment of Minimum Skills (TEAMS) rose from 60 to 82 
percent At Jefferson Elementary School in Jacksonville, Illinois, the number of 
students scoring in the lowest percentile in reading deaeased by 47 percent in 
one year. 

Where to See It Currently, there are approximately 50 different Accelerated 
Schools projects in operation, including several funded by Chevron, USA, and 
state networks of Accelerated Schools in Missouri and Illinois. Ihe Daniel 
Webster School in San Francisco (described below) and Hoover Elementary 
School in Redwood Qty, California, in particular, welcome visitors. 

Danid Webster Elementary Schook Daniel Webster Elementary School in 
San Francisco takes a nontraditiortal approach to compensatory educatioa 
Instead of focusing on drill and repetition, as do most remedial programs, 
Daniel Webster School seeks to develop students' abilities to think and reason. 
The curriculum emphasizes active and interactive learning, discourse, solving 
problems, and research Daniel Webster School applies thematic learning, 
incorporating all subjects into single activities. The school depends heavily 
upon— and promotes aggressively — ^the involvement of parents. 

Many of the 340 students in grades K-5 at Daniel Webster Elementary School 
are at-risk students. In addition, many of the pupils among the ethnically 
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diverse student body are bused to their school or are jiedpients of the free- 
lunch program. 

During the first year of the program, the primary concern of Henry Levin and 
ttie school community was to promote the involvement of parents. By the end 
of the year, there were parent volimteers in the classrooms, in the front office, 
and on the playground. Furthemiore, there were more opportunities for sgdal 
interaction between parents and teachers. 

From a staffing standpoint, Oaniel Webster School's major challenge was to 
fix\d time for teachers to work together to plan and implement change. 
Largely becaiase the school's principal took an active role, many teachers 
actually sought, rather than avoided, chances to take part Now, teachers 
participate in every aspect of running the school, including budget planning. 

In 1990, Daniel Webster School had the largest percentage gain on the Califor- 
nia Test of Basic Skills in language and the secorxd-largest gain in mathematics 
of all 72 elementary schools in Saua Frandsco. Since autumn 1986, when Daniel 
Webster and Levin's Stai\ford team first joined forces, the school has also 
witnessed significant increases in student interest and parent participation. 

Contact: 

Henry NL Levin; Wendy S. Hopfenbeig 

Accelerated Schools Project 

Center for Educational Research at Stanford 

School of Education 

Stanford University 

Stanford, California 94305-3084 

(415)725-1676 
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James Coiner's School Development Program (SDP) 
Purpose: SDP allows parents and school staff to apply principles of duld 
development to support healthy development of didldien aitd, in tunv pro- 
motes learning. The SDP bring? together all members of tiie larg^ school 
community to adopt a "no-fault" problem-solving approach and to make 
decisions by consensus, with the purpose of creating a social infrastructure that 
makes improved teadiing and learning possible. 

Description: The SDP program was deveJoped by James P. Comer of Yale 
University for iivner-dty elementary schools but is now operatii^ in a few 
middle and hi^ schools and in some schools in middle-income areas. The 
SDP model includes a gavemarKe and management team with representatives 
of parents, teachers, administrators, and staff; a mental health or support 
services team; and a parents' program. The governance and management 
team, which is representative of all adults involved in the school, meets on a 
weekly basis. Hie team ser/es four functions: 

1. To establish policy guidelines for the curricular, social dimate, and staff 
development aspects of the school program; 

2. To carry out school planning and resource assessment; 

3. To coordinate the activities of all individuals, groups, and programs at the 
school; and 

4. To work with the parents' group to plan an annual social activity calen- 
dar. 

A classroom teacher, the special education teacher, the social worker, and the 
school psychologist typically make up the mental health or support team. The 
team integrates mentid health principles vdth the functioning of all school 
activities and gives individual teachers suggestions for managing problem 
behaviors. 

The parents' participation program works at three levels: 

1. It structures broad-based activities for a large number of parents. 

2. Approximately one parent per teacher works in the classroom as a tutor, 
an assistant, or an aide. 

3. A few highly involved parents participate in school governance* 
18 
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Why It Is Promising; Comer identifies ti^e landeriying problems responsible 
for poor performance of inner-dty elementary school students as "family stress 
axui student underdevelopment in areas needed for school success, as well as 
organizational, management and child development knowledge and skill 
n^ds on the part of the school staff/' Comer focuses on students' lack of 
social, as well as intellectual, skills needed for school success. Because school 
staff lack appropriate training, they blame students' poor achievement on a 
lack of inborn ability and poor motivation, and Ae staff respond with tow 
expectations and punishment The SDP incorporates a desire to work differ- 
entiy with actual building-level mechanisms to enable families and all school 
staff to address problems together. 

Costs: There are continuing costs associated witfa research and development 
for the SDP at tile Yale University Child Study Center* However, because tiie 
program uses existing personnel, the only additional costs to districts are 
training and related travel As discussed later, the Rockefeller Foimdation is 
considering ways in which training costs can be lowered without sacrificing 
any of the key elements of the program, through videotapes and local univer- 
sity training sites. However, tihe new strategies are untested. 

The Rockefeller Fbui\dation has committed $7.5 milUon to supporting the 
program over a five-year period The main purposes of the ^ort are to ex- 
plore ways to begin program implementation tiiat are independent of Comer 
and to make the School Development Program more widely available to 
school districts across the countty. The Ro<±efeUer grants have been used to 
develop videotapes designed to instruct staff at the local level in applying SDR 
The videotapes will provide individual schools with a permanent record of 
model SDP practices. 

Evaluation: Achievement in SDP schools varies from district to district and 
from school to school within the same district Variations in achievement may 
stem from variations in level and quality of implementation of the SDP; orga- 
nizational stability at the district level; student mobility, curricular and instruc- 
tional support; quality of teaching staff; and pedagogical sensitivity to cultural 
diversity and students' needs. 

In districts where the SDP has been in place for several years, school achieve- 
ment data show varying degrees of academic growth. Martin Luther King 
High School was one of the two New Haven schools where SDP was intro- 
duced in 1968. At that time students there were scoring below average and 
were at the bottom of the district in academic achievement; now they are 
scoring at or above grade level. For example, in 1989, fourth-grade students at 



King scored at the 70th and 77th percentile in lai^agp and mathematics, 
respectively, on the Metropolitan Achievement Test 

Controlled studies that randomly selected students from careftally matched 
SDP and non-SDP schools have indicated significant difierences in favor of 
SDP schools on measures of achievement sdf-esteem, and behavior. For 
example, seventh-grade students in SDP schools earned significantly higher 
overall grade-point averages and mathematics grades than students in non- 
SDP schools. Haynes, Comer, and Hamilton-Lee (1988, 1989) reported signifi- 
cantly greater one-year gains for SDP elementary students on the California 
Achievement Test and on grade-equivalent scores in reading, mathematics, 
and language. 

An evaluation of the SDP in Prince George's County, Maryland, middle 
sdwls is currently in progress with support from the MacArthur Foundatioa 
The Rockefeller Foundation is also supportir^ a national evaluation of the 
SDP partnerships wdth universities and the recently established Comer Project 
for Change in Education. 

Where to See It: Some 150 schools have adopted SDP. The New Haven 
schools, which were the first to adopt Comer's program, may still be the best 
place to see the program. The program is also operating in some schools in 
Prince George's County, Maryland, and is being started in the District of 
Columbia, in a partnership with Howard University. Odier areas tiiat have 
instituted SDP include Benton Harbor, Mjchigan; Sarasota, Florida; Norfolk, 
Virginia; and Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Contacts: 

James Beget; Norris Haynes 
Yale University Child Study Center 
230 South Frontage Road 
P.O. Box 3333 

New Haven, Cormecticut 06510-8009 
(203) 785-2548 or (203) 423-9881 

Maria Ucelli 

Rockefeller Foundation 
1133 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10036 
(212)869-8500 
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Partneiship Academies/ Calif omia 

Purpose; The Partnership Academies provide academic and vocational train- 
ii^ to disadvantaged students who are at risk of dropping out of school and 
who lack skills for entry*4evel jobs; build a partnership between business and 
public sdiools by satisfying tiiie needs of companies for employees in rapidly 
growing Mds of employment; and establish a model for dealing with youth 
unemployment 

Descriptioiu The academies model was initially developed by the School 
District of Philadelphia for disadvantaged students. The Partnership Acad** 
emies model in CaUf omia is a three-year school-witiun-a-school program for 
students in grades 10-12. Students must be at risk of dropping out of school 
but must also meet certain entry criteria — including a reading achievement 
level of at least grade 6 and sufficient motivation and self-management skills to 
succeed in the program. 

Hie most important aspect of the Partnership Academies model is the integra- 
tion of the vocational-technical program witii core academic subjects in a way 
that lets students see the importance of their academic subjects in the world of 
work. Dependir^ on the academy's vocatiorialfoais(e.gv health, biisiness, 
computer science), students are "block scheduled" into integrated academic 
and technical courses involving three or four courses — ^including English^ 
mathematics, social studies or science, and technical courses. Students move 
together ftom class to class during the day and are taught by the same team of 
teachers from year to year. 

Although businesses donate equipment and allow the academies to use their 
facilities for field-trip sites, the most important function of businesses is to 
provide mentors and jobs for academy students. A mentor is assigned to each 
academy student in the 11th grade to serve as a role model. Students who 
successfully complete two years in the program am/ receive recommendations 
from their teachers work full-time in the summer after their junior year and 
half-time in the second semester of their senior year. 

A reduction in the overall teaching load and the reduced student-teacher ratio 
in academy classes give teachers time to prepare specialized instructional and 
andilary activities for students; to monitor and consult on student performance 
and attendance; to provide personal counseling, including referral to commu- 
nity agencies; and to contact parents as needed. 

The Partnership Academies program in California was started in 1981 by the 
Sequoia Union High School District, the Stanford Mid-Peninsula Urban Coali- 
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tion, and a group of high-technology companies located in the northern portion 
of California's Silicon Valley. The California State Department of Education has 
designated the Partnership Academies as a model school-to-work program, 
and legislation was pa^^ed in 1984 to replicate ^ academies and in \9N to 
expand &ose replications. TTiere are 50 reiplications of the Partnership Acad- 
emies in California, witii state support of over $2 million in 199091. 

Why It Is Promising: The academies havebeendtedas^'^bestan^modelin 
tile ooimtiy for business involvement in tiie schools" by Public Private Ventures, a 
noqprofitorganizatioa The partnership between the academies and businesses 
provides q>porturuties for students to gain work e^erience, to meet adult supers^- 
sors and rnxdels in ^ woiiq>lace, and to relate dieir academic learning to the worid 
of work-^dlitating tiie transition from school to wodc for at-ri^ youftv 

Costs: Depending on tit)eted\nicalftxnjs of tiie academy, ti^start^ 
suih3taiitial because <rf the need to purchase state<)f-^^ Forexample, 
equipment for a fully networked computer lab costs apprc^dmatdy $60,000. Busi- 
nesses involved in the partnerships o^ssxi coittribute a 
substantial portion of titis cost; in ti>e 1987-^ school yea^^ 
uted about $800XXX) to support 10 academies. Annual costs average $750 to $1^ 
per student, in additiaa to the regular district per-pupii oq^enditure 

Evaluatioa Program evaluations have been conducted annually siiioe 1981. Acad- 
emy students have a higher daily attendance rate (90 percent) than the overall rate at 
their host schools (77 percent). They receive better grades aiui drop out of sdKol 
half as often as the comparison group and perform at a level equal to tiiat of ti« 
sdiooi as a whole on xivath, reading, and writing tests. When evaluated by ti%eir 
company supervisors on job performance, ti^ recdved an average of 3.8 on a five- 
point scale (l=poor, 5=exodlent). 

WheietoSeelt: Projects ieoeritiydevdq?ed in Pasadena, CaliforTiia,iiidu^^ 
puter, aerospace, hesdlh care, and printing academies. The business techrxADgy 
academies in Sequoia School District have an interdisdplinazy curriculum that uses 
interactive computer techi»logy to incorporate tiiinking arul problem-solving skills 
into the English, social studies, mattiematics, and business tedhnology coursev/oric 

Omtacl: 
Mzniyn Raby 

Director, Ciorriculum Services 
Sequoia Union ffigh School District 
Redwood Qty, California 94062 
(415)369-1411 
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LaGuardia Middle CoUege High School, New Yoric Qty 
Purpose: l^Guaidia is designed to reduce the high school dro 
prepare students more effectively for college or work, and to attract more at- 
risk students to higher education 

Description: LaGuardia NCddle College High School is an alternative high 
school located on die LaGuardia Community College campus for students in 
grades 9*12. LaGuardia shares all its facilities witii the high school students. 
The students are given a college LD. and have access to tibe college library, 
cafeteria, science and computer labs, art studio, and gyms. Location of the 
program on a college campus eliminates the stigma tiiiat is often associated 
with an alternative school Daily association with college students enables high 
school students to identify with peers and mentors. 

Location on tiie college campus encourages the college and high school facul- 
ties to team teach the interdisciplinary curriculum. For example, a college 
professor and high school teacher teach a sdence/En^h class together. This 
arrangement also gives teadiers greater opportunities to develop curricula and 
to emphasize learning through projects which require students to use knowl- 
edge in more than one subject Middle College students may choose their 
classes, including college courses, as long as tiiey meet New York State and 
Qty diploma requirements. 

Each year, students attend school for three trimesters, one of which is in an 
internship program usually with a social service agency. Students receive 
academic credit for the internship experience but are not paid. 

Middle College has an intensive guidance program with three full-time guid- 
ance counselors and three paraprofessionals for 500 students. The students 
most at risk participate in daily group guidance sessions based on the principle 
that the students care most about what their peers thiiJc of them and will 
respond more readily when fellow students tell them to stop taking drugs or 
drinking. Small class size also enables teachers to give students personal 
attention. 

An international Middle College has also been developed using the same 
structural model that recndts students with limited English proficiency (LEP) 
who have been in the United States four years or less. The purpose of the 
program is to reduce the dropout rate among LEP students and encourage 
immigrants to continue on bo higher education. The program features instruc- 
tion in the content areas in English 



Why It Is Promising: Middle College High School has been dted by Gene 
Maeroff , education writer for the New York Times, as one of the best examples 
of a merger of efforts by a high school and a college. The location of the pn> 
gram on a college campus not only eliminates of the stigma often assodaied 
with attending an alternative school for at-risk students, it allows use of college 
facilities and permits team-teaching efforts between college and high school 
faculties. It also provides an opportunity for students to become familiar witfi 
a college environment, encouraging tiiem to enroU in postsecondaiy education. 

Costs: The program is funded tiuough tl^ regular f orm\ila for alternative 
schools received from the New York Qty Board of EducatiMt. LaGuardia 
Commimity CoUegp annually provides approximately $40,000 worth of in- 
kind services, such as teacher training and building maintenance. The coopera- 
tive education segment of the program allows small class size and differenti- 
ated staffing. Because students spend three sessions in academic dasses and 
one session in an internship, fewer students are in classes during any sessioa 
The program has also reallocated staff positions, so there are fewer adnfiinistra- 
xoTS than in most high schools. 

Evaluation: The dropout rate from Middle College has consistently been 
below tiie dropout rate for all New York Qty high schools and weU below the 
average for tiie 16 alternative high schools in the New York Qty system. At- 
tendance rates have been between 75 and 80 percent, substantially above the 
attendance rates of students targeted in New York's Dropout Prevention 
Initiative, who may have comparable academic histories. 

Contact: 

Janet Lieberman 

The Center for At-Risk Students 
LaGuardia Commurtity College 
Long Island City, New York 11101 
(718)482-5049 
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Valued Youth Partnexship, Texas 

Purpose: To help children who have limited-Er^Iish profideiKy and are at 
risk for dropping out of school to achieve academic success and improve their 
language-arts skills. 

Description: The Valued Youth Partnership program was modeled after a 
cross-age tutoring program developed by Ae Intercultural Development 
Research Association 5dRA), funded by Coca-Cola USA, and implemented in 
collaboration with five school districts in San Antonio, Texas, between 1984 
and 1988. The program targets middle school students who meet with their 
teacher-coordinator once a week to devebp self-confidence and to improve 
reading, writing, aitd other acadeinic skills so tiiat they ca^ 
elementary school students. Qfered as an elective, the class is coupled with 
actual tutoring sessions which take place four times a week. Prospective tutors 
learn key elements of teaching, irududing development of lessons, appropriate 
teaching activities, and evaluation. Student tutors receive a minimvun wage for 
their efforts. The program also encoxirages school attendance, whidi is dosely 
monitored. When middle school tutors move to high sdiool, they continue to 
be involved in the program as mentors of middle school tutors. 

Students explore economic and cultural opportunities in the broader commu- 
ruty through field trips throughout the year. Parents are encouraged to attend 
field trips. Mentors and role models, who are considered successful in their 
fields and who have ethrtic backgrounds similar to those of students, partici- 
pate as guest speakers. Students' efforts and contributions as tutors are recog- 
nized throughout the year; students receive T-shirts, caps, and certificates of 
merit; are invited on field trips with the students they are tutoring; receive 
media attention; and are honored at a Ivmchepn or supper. 

Why It is Promising: The Valued Youth Partnership program's success is 
attriuted to the idea of valuing at-risk children by placing them in positions of 
responsibility, as tutors of younger students, and paying them a minimum 
wage for participation in the program. 

Costs: In June 1990, the Coca-Cola Foundation announced a five-year, $1325 
million grant to the Intercultural Development Research Association (IDRA) to 
expand the Valued Youth Partnership program in five school systems in 
predominantly Hisparuc areas of Texas, California, Florida, and New York. An 
administrator from IDRA monitors program implementation and ensures that 
in-service training is provided for teachers and coordinators. A program 
coordinator, overseen by a school principal, is responsible for managing the 
day-to-day operations of the program at each site. School districts are respon- 
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sible for the teacherHXX>rdirator's sal^ 
der of program services, iiudiidi^ 

the awards banquet Per^-student costs, based on 25 tutors and 75 students 
tutored, range between $140 and $200 per year. 

Evaluation: An evaluation of Valued Youth Partnershq> program sites fuiuied 
in 1988 compared at^isk, limited English-^ofidertt middle sdhool student 
tutors with a matched comparison group* After two years, only 1 percent of 
the tutors had dropped out of sdiool, compared widi 12 percent of tiie com- 
parisongroup. The readir^ grades of tutors also improved more than ex- 
pected over tiie two-year period, while tite readir^ grades of the comparison 
group were not signihcantiy better tiian expected based on tiieir baseline 
reading grades. 

Contact: 

Jose A* Cardenas, Executive Director 
Intercuitural De vebpment Research Association 
5835 Callaghan Road Suite 350 
San Antonio, Texas 78228 
(512)684-8180 



Sources of Ftirther Information 



Center for Research on Effective Schooling for Disadvants^;ed Students 

The Johns Hopkins University 

3505 North Charles Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

(301)338-7570' 

Funded by the Office of Educational Research and Improvement of tiie U.S. 
Department of Education, the center attempts to improve significantly the 
education of disadvantaged students, fcxnosixtg on the school as die major 
source of improvement to address the needs and interests of ttie edxicationally 
disadvantaged at all levels of development; to address tiie unique iieeds of 
language- minority students; and to incorporate the family and community 
into the school improvement effort 

National Research Center on Education in the Inner Qties 
Temple University 

13th Street and Cecil B, Moore Avenue 
933 Ritter Hail Annex 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122 
(215)787-3001 

Funded by the Office of Educational Research and Improvement of the US, 
Department of Education, the center aims to strengths education and related 
resources in iruier cities by conducting interdisciplinary research and develop- 
ment on child socialization practices in inner-dty families, on childrearing 
skills support programs, and on major problems such as substance abuse faced 
by adolescents in the inner-dty schools; by investigating school interventions . 
that foster success among inner-dty students with diverse learning characteris- 
tics and needs; and by encouraging linkages between schools and community 
organizations designed to improve the education of inner-dty children, youth, 
and young adults. 

The Annie E Casey Foundation 
New Futures Initiative 
One Lafayette Place 
Greenwidi, Connecticut 06830 
(203)661-2773 

New Futures is a muitidty, foundation-funded initiative designed to reduce 
school dropouts and school failure, teen pregnancy, and youth unemployment. 
New Futures seeks to develop a sense of community urgency and public 
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accountabili^ for tiie problems and dikmmas £acmg youth and to foster 
changes in ttie way community institutions collaborate, fund^ plan, and deliver 
Servian to youtix R>urdties have been awarded grants to develop and i^ 
merit an oversight coUaborativfe g?x)up representii^ 

nity , a case management system tt\at puts each youth in contact witii one adult 
who focuses specifically on that youtti's needs, integrated services to youtiv 
and a management information system that allows tiie progress of youtii 
cohorts to be tracked over time. 

The National Dropout Prevention Center 
Oemson University 
205 Martin Street 

Oemson, South Carolina 29634-5111 
(803)656-2599 

The National Dropout Prevention Center maintains a program profile data 
base on dropout prevention projects across the United States, publishes a 
newsletter and other reports on solutions and strategies lot dropout preven- 
tion, and organizes an annual National Dropout Prevention Conference. 

The WAVE (Fbraierly 70001 Training and Employment Institute) 
501 School Street SW, Suite 600 
Washington DC 20024 
(202)484-0103 

The goal of Work, Achievement and Values in Education (WAVE) is to help 
school systems design and implement dropout prevention p ^rams and to 
provide preemployment training and related services to at-n ; youth. The 
WAVE model is made up of competency-based preemployment training, 
remedial education, motivational development services, job placement, aiKl 
follow-up services. 
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Ftirther Reading on National Education Goal #2 

Ceiuerfortbe Study of Social Policy. 1986. DwppmgOusofHighSchook AUteratunRe)new. 

Washington, DC. A summary of the itseanA on thecal ves aid coosequoKXS of 

school 

Dudcen6eld,M., J.Hamby,andLSaUnk. 1990. "^ective Strategies for Dropout Invention." 
ClemsooUnivefsity.NadaQal Dropout PkeveatinC^ Sqpcember. A synthesis of effective 
strategies for dropout pcevention, including possible programs and additional resources. 

Eckstrom,R.,M.Goert2; J. PWladc and D.Rock. 1987. **Who Drops Out of Hi^ School and Why? 
Findings from a National Study.** InG.Natrielloed., School Dropouts: Patterns and Policies. New 
York: Teachei^ College, Columbia University. Analysis of MgA&Aoa/aitt/A^ni data on school- 
related and sodoeconomic bad^giound factors related to dro^ 

Bmore, R. ed. 1990. Resfructuring Schools: The Next Generation of Educational Reform. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass. A collection of papers on the varied proposals for restructuring schools to 
address a range of curricular, professional and organizational issues aKi the 
successful reform. 

William T. Grant Foundation Commission. 1988. The Forgotten Half: Non-College Youth in 
America, Washington, DC: Youth and America's Future: William T.Grant Foundation Commission 
on Work, Family, and Citizenship. Recommendadons on the improvement of secondary education 
for those students who do not eraoU in college or other postsecondary trainings 

Howe, Harold II. 1987. *'I980 High School Sophomores from Poverty Badcgrounds: Whites, Blacks, 
Hispanics Look at School and Adult Responsibilities'* Research Bulletin. Washington. DC: Hispanic 
Policy Development Project Fall. Analysis of//igA&/K^/ancf0Q^m/ data on student attinides and 
expectations about assuming adult responsibilities and policy recomniendatk>n$. 

Kaufinan, P.. M. McMiUcn, and S. Whitcner. 1991. Dropout Rates in the United States: 1990. 
Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education. September. A repon on trends in dropout rates in 
the United States, including a discussion of data sources and measures. 

Levin, H. 1987. **AcceIcrated Schools for Disadvantaged Students" Educational Leadership 47(6):19' 
21. A rationale for and description of the features of accelerated schools philosophy. 

McDilL E, G. Natriello, and A, Pallas. 1986. **A Population at Risk: Potential Consequences of 
Tougher School Standards for Students Dropouts" American Journal of Education (Febniaiy): 135- 
18 1. Review of the possible effects of school refonn recommendations on the likelihood of dropping 
out among disadvantaged students. 

Natriello, G, E McDiU, and A- Pallas. 1990. Schooling Disadvantaged Children: Racing Against 
Catastrophe. NewYoik: Teachers College Press, Columbia University. Contains a demogiaphic 
profile of disadvantaged students, a review of the educatk>nal and social 
(heir problems, and new directk)ns recommended for restructuring schools to meet tt^ 
disadvantaged students. 

Natriello, G., A. Pallas, E. McDill J.M. McPartland, and D. Royster. 1988. An Examination of the 
Assumptions and Evidence for Alternative Dropout Prevention Programs in High School, Baltimore: 
Center lor Social Organization of Schools. Johns Hopkins University. 
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Orr,M. 1987. Keeping Students in School San Frandsco: Jossey-Bass. A review of tfae policy 

issues and piogramtesponses to the education^ 

zatxn of 14 case summaties of pn)giains ami strategy 

dropouts toward completing tbesr educatiOQ and piqiaring for enpioyineoL 

Rdsner. and M. Balasubnmamam. 1989. ''ScboolHo-Wodc TiansitioQ Ser>^ for Disadvantaged 
Yottth EnroUed in Vocational FdiKationr Washington, DO Policy Studies Associates. Anexamina- 
tion of tlie circumstances undertying tiie sdiool4o»woric transicioQ probkms of disadvantaged youth 
and strategies adopted to address these problems. 

Shepard,U and M Smith. 1990. *^yntbesis of Research on Grade Retention," Educational 
Leadership (May): M-Si. A review of the research on the effects of grade retention and implications 
for alternative strategies for improving suident performance. 

Sherman,;. 1987. Dropping Out of SchooL Washington, DC: Pelavin Associates. Amuid-voiume 
rq)0ft on the causes and oonsequeaoesofdropping out of schoc^ promising sttate 
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